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Madame Bovary is Flaubert's masterpiece. Undoubtedly
the choice lies between those books^ for La Tentation de
Saint Antrim and Salammbo are set-pieces which will not
kindle; and Bouvard et Pecuchet (which Remy de Gour-
mont declared the equal of Don Quixote!} cannot be
redeemed from dullness by the mildly amusing bubbles
which float to the surface of its viscous narrative.

We may suspect that a writer wyho does not really
develop^ the vitality and significance of whose latest
work is less than that of his first5 has not the root of the
matter in him. And Flaubert had not. It may not be
given to mortal men to understand life more deeply at
the end than at the beginning of their share of it; but
they can more keenly feel its complexity and its wonder;
they can attain to an eminence from which they contem-
plate it calmly and undismayed. The great writers do
this, and convey the issue of their contemplation to us
through the created world which they devise. But of
this unmortified detachment Flaubert was incapable.
He lived and died indignant at the stupidity of the
human race. As he was at thirty, so he was at sixty; in
stature of soul he was a young man.

'Recriminer/ asks Baudelaire in UArt Romantique^
Taire de P opposition, et meme reclamer la justice, n'est-
ce pas s'emphilistiner quelque peu?' In those three
occupations Flaubert spent all bis time when he emerged
from his gueuloir, and it is not too much to say that he
was a good deal of a Philistine. He had a bourgeois
horror of the bourgeois3 and it was this repulsion rather
than a natural attraction which kept him chained to
his desk at Croisset Literature was to him an ascetic
revenge on life, not a culmination of it; he tore himself
up by the roots and planted himself in the most highly
artificial atmosphere which a considerable writer has
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